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dupes. A study proposed a more flexible mc^el for television viewing 
research. The study used the television program **St. Elsewhere an 
example of "meta-television** (television programming which contains 
hidden references to song lyrics, movies, television, and other 
elements of popular culture) . Thirty^-seven subjects were given a 
questionnaire which asked atK)Ut television viewing habits, 
familiarity with **St* Elsewhere^ and other programs, and attitudes 
toward television viewing. Respondents then watched "St. Elsewhere •s*' 
final episc^e, "The Fat Lady Sings," which was fu-..l of hidden 
references. While 72% of respondents reported liking the show and S9% 
disagreed with the assertion that "this show confused me," many were 
unaware of the Mdden references* Each viewer perceived the show 
somewhat differently, in a process of reception that was found to £)e 
difficult, even impossible, to articulate. Further methodological 
testing of the "reception theory" hypothesis is required, including 
larger samples and more accurately cross-referenced data on 
television viewing patterns, personal habits, and the kinds of 
responses they elicit. (Five tables of data are included; 18 
references are attached.) (S5) 
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Reading Meta-tdevision; A New Model for Reaifer-RespoiiK Qitid^ 



Current models d ^vision viewing are in many cas^ mutually exclusive at the 
same time they are descr^Jtive of particular waiching r^xm^ Tetevislon viewers are 
regarded as i^ive recqplK^ i&tive paiticipants, or addl^ dupes depending on what type 
of study is being done. Surely, the television aiKiience is all of these and nnne; particular 
viewers might be each at different times. The study (rf television needs a flexible model of 
how it is watched Such a model is suggested by the text of the last episode of Sl 
Elsewhere. The Fat Lady S. gs," and by the variety of readings that it elicits. A 
compariscm of the text and the responses it generates shows it to be homologous with the 
way that it is watched. 

The study of how media are consumed by their audiences is a growing area of 
ciiticiaiL Reader-respond oitidsm and Recq>don Thecay have a natural home in the 
study of television, in part because television texts, as pq^ular entertainment, beg to be 
defined by the manner in which they are viewed. Unfortunately, much of the analysis of 
reader-respcHid to televisbn has not actually involved pq)ular n&dm but rather the 
conjecture of the oitic. The work a>ns^uently tends to be theoretical, generally an 
appropriate condidcm for so iww an ai^roach, but it is time for the^ theca^etical 
speculations to be mov^ into the arena for actual reado'-respcntses. 
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Reception Tteory and Reid^'-Re^ionse CMdcian, the forma: a critical approach and 
the latter a Qemmn theoretkal oiw,i are unique waottg Utsnay spptoasim to tfte m^a in 
that thec^ can actuaUy be ^perimoited upcm to some extent: a critical conjecture may be 
c(mi]mrsd to actual readings by mm-critics* Such a technique has been seklcnn attonpted, 
however. One ^gnificant ecc^on is I«i Ane's Watehinp r^llas f 198SV Ang solicited 
reado'-T^Kmses to this i:^e-time soap c^pem by adverddng for lettos fiom Eun^iean 
viewers. While the results showed a fiiscinating diversity and complexity of resdings, 
Ang's wcB-k differs ttm an ui^ontrollal ntethodology: the sp«:ific episodes viewed, the 
viewing condi dmis, and the ar^ of cridque the r^ond^ts dime to nak& wse all 
lan^m While Watohing Dallas is a picHie^g work in many ways, a more sq>hisdcated 
approach to rcadcr-rcsponscs would expose the audience to a uniform text and viewing 
osndition, then expk»:e the variety of ^wcific responses compared with self-relumed 
viewing habits, favorite pro^m^, and othor d^nographic data. This slighdy more 
n»thod<^ical appro^ conies clc^ to Northn^ Fiye's (1971) not-yet-realized dream for 
scientific raidcism atKl the "a^umption of total coherraice" (p. 16). 

Qtoc^g an appropriate text for such an appn^h is a bit proUematic. The text 
n^ds to be suffknently omiplicated to elicit a variety of r^ponses torn the audience; at the 
same time, it iteeds to be perceived as pedlar entmainmrat to se^ hK;lusive fcH-mc^ of 
the audience. These strictures consequendy leave out shows like Three*s Cbmpany (might 
be poceived as too unsophisticated by part of die audience) and The Singing Detective 
(might be perceived as too sof^sdcated). 

One suitable type <rf programming fw this purpose is meta-tdevision. television diat 
is intertextual or self-r^exive (Olson, 1987). Its suitability is generated from die way in 
which its ^hiftkation is hidien like a game wiUtin the text for gnostic postmodernists to 

^Reception Theory derives from die (}erman idealism of Hans-Oeorg Gadamer (1986) and 
finds its fruition ui die aesdtetics of Jauss (1982) and the implied-reader inq>lied-audior 
aiqjroach of Iser (1980). 
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ferret cmt; viewos utfomiiin' with particular iefereiH:es may not detect that the text is 
qioating at a level hi^^ than their c(»iqndt«iaoiL The aUlity to recognize the multiple 
tevels dte text ate (X)nditi(»ied by the fon^iarity oi em;h viewor with tte i»Dgrani in 
particulffl' and tdevi^m and reading in ^n»aL 

Sl Elsewhere is a good ctoice fcf such a study of read^-r^KMises because it is 
metafictioiml in soms ways and nrnventicmal in mh«s. It on be otsily categorized as 
"anotho- hospital show" by casimi viewers, while careful and regular viewers hunt fen- 
hkMen sc^ig lyrics, movb and tdevi^on chanK;^ and r^icfences to St Elsew^iem it^lf 
(s«, for exanqil®, Baik^, 1989). The «incliMling ^i^ of tte five-year scries, "The Fat 
L^y Sings,** engenders all ctf th^ as it brou^tclcmne to the sennit was an ideal choice 
for sdicithig reader-re^icNises. The clo^ue that this qiisode brinp also ^ems to refer to 
the way that die audience is wa&^ng it, and the re^n^ that this study goiefated indicate 
that the television show St Elsewhere b«»nies homolc^us for tin; mann^ in which it is 
watched. 

After di^ussing current, conqjeting models of reading, explaining the data gathwing 
method used to ^icit reader^re^Km^, and describing elements of the episode of 
Elsewhere in question, this papa* will describe the response of the "normative viewer," a 
«Hnp(mte "miaghiaty reacte** assemUed firOTi the mniian reKJtions to the show, and 
discuss how individual viewers differed from die norm* Tfm paper concludes with an 
exanninaticHi erf how the model of pot^pticm posited by the epilogue in "The Fat Lady 
Sings" parallels the diversity of responses to it 

Models of Reading 



The models of tt» nsass media audience through which theorists and researchers 
cunendy cp&mts may be roughly divided hito three cate^es based on their chionok^cal 
appearance in die literature; maintahiing the medical metaphcsr dTm^ r^ponse that it will 



be seen is proposed by Sl El^whene. thesR thr» models can be nidoiamed 'Viewers as 
patients,** "viewers as iriiysidans,** and "viewers as junkies." 

"Patients" d^cribes the earliest modd rccepdon, one that can be attributed to 
La^well (1927). This view of Idevision, which remains p(»haps the dominant cme in the 
popular pr^ and in scmie psychological and sociological effect studies, assumes the 
television viewa* to be passively receptive. Television viewing is considered to be a 
somewhat infi^or mode of recepticm, so televi^on viewers are con^demi to be anti> 
intellectual ami media illitaate, unaware of the effect that the media have on them. The 
teim **{mti«its** is derived for the hc^ital metaphor hsn torn the "hypodermic ne^ile" 
theory, an luppioadi to mass ti^a that assmm^d that a message dther was or was not 
r^^dved smd acted upon, much like an in,^cti(»i for a virus. Aid. jugh critidan of this 
aj^m^ich began as early as Katz and Lazarsfdd (1954), its effoit on popular and scholi , 
ccmcqmializations of media is perdstent and p^vasive. 

"Physteians" refers to Fiske ami Hartley's (1978) approach to televisi(»i viewing. 
Their use of the term "readers" as a way to portray television viewers as intelligent and 
active ratho- than unintelligent and imssive consumers of die media [^ndlds the knowledge 
and control of a m«iical doctor, including the ability to recognize and diagnose one's own 
illness. For Fiske and Hartley, the viewer is interactive, attentive, and capable of reading 
subUeties in a tdevision text This approach has pined wicfe acceptam^e anHHig media 
scholars, pirticularly diose ddng work in popular culture and r^er-respon%. It is limited 
to scHue extent, though, because it discusses die responses of highly literate media 
consumers. 

"Junkies" is descriptive of Uie post-modernist view of tdevision consumption* Here, 
televisicxi viewers are essoidally out-of-control and ackiicted hi didr use of the medium, 
whkh has created for than an ardfidal vftxld similar to die worid orated by hallucinogoiic 
dru^ Avant-garde philosopho^ ami American sociologists have jdned to forgt Uiis view 
of die television aiKiience. Baudrillard (1983), for example, calls die environment created 



by the media a **hypereaiity**; So! Ytiiick ( 1985) calls it ''metamm" inem<€nvin»iRient; and 
foshtia Meyiowitz doctnn^ts tow television-addict^ Amoteans have "no sense of place" 
(1^5). One {noMem with this ai^noadi is its inheeit lack of utiliiy fcs' literary critk:ism 
of tdevi^on: the th^ it^ renders critk^sm meanin^e^ It also suffm from the 
oppodte syndrome that affects Haitl^ and Fiske: for BaiKlriliard and Yurkk, media 
psunmily act i^khi its audioice whereas fa* Fiske and Hartley the aiidiotce acts upon the 
media. Oearly, bodi are true. 

It can be seen, then, the^ moc^s of receptifsi are not altc^eth^^ sati^actory when 
confhmdng the divrasity of re^x»is^ that the audience has for ^vision, particularly for 
omipUcaled metafictional texte which can act upcm some view»s while bdng acted upon 
by others. Due to a mult^city of fectcns perhaps too numerous to ever catalogue, a web 
of muttistq) influences reminiscent of Kle^ipQ' (1960), the television audience is 
simulmnemisly ctmstituted patients, doctors, and junkies; indeed, every viewer can be 
each of these at diffoent times. Thar needs to be a more encompassing model of media 
consumption. 

Method 

Anonymous subjects (Nb37) woe first gh^n a questionnaire which inquired into 
theh- television viewing habits: tte amount of exposure to television tl^y have had (both as 
a child and now, self-reported); die levd of tlwir familiarity with St Elsewhere and other 
shows (both self-report and tested: tlmy were asked to identify pardcular characters if 
they &mld); familiarity with other metafictional totts (c.g. The Young Ones: texts wwe not 
identified as bdng "metafictional'* on tlte quesdonnaire, however); mid their atdtiKl^ 
toward television viewing (wheth^ they saw it as "a waste of time," anti-intellectual, etc.). 
The quesdonnaires were indexed with random numbers to assure confidentiality. 
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After collating the qtsstionnaffe, a ffxmp of 19 and gnmp of 18 watched the final 
episode of Sl Elsewhere. "The Fat Lady Sings»" some of the coitent of which is described 
in the next s»:tion. The episode was ^lown ccmiplete with original commercials. No 
instmctkms were given as to how the groups wae to view the q^isode, so thse was a 
certain amount of ^Udng about the pro-am as it was being watch^, particularly during 
comnKTcials. 

Mm viewing the episode, &ic subjects were ssk^ on a Mcond qu^tionnaire to 
describe what they had seen. They w^easlcedwhetha- or not they liked the show and 
whether or not they icKmd it dif!kuku> understand. They was asked to identify any puns, 
references to oth«- media iff otho* TV shows, and otho' thin^ that strudc diem as ockl. 
They were also asked to de^be what they saw at the end of the episode and then interpret 
it 

In order to Emulate some of the discu^cm that takes place when tdevision is 
watched in a smalt inactive group (as it is u^ially watched at fN»ne), after cmnplming the 
secomi qu^<mnaire scnne subj^ts w&t randomly sorted into groups of four en* five to 
di^uss the episode. After their discussion, they again described the puns, references, and 
meaninp of the text on a thud quesdonnatre. 

The responses to these surveys can be taken in aggregate as a snap shot of a 
"normative viewer," a median rc^nse to the program. Full data is given in Table Al and 
A2. Using these norms, the audience selected for this study are described by the following 
demographics: 

• The median age was 22; 

• The age range was from 17 to 36; 

• The subjects were 3S% male, 62% finale; 

• The subjects iqxx^ household ownership of a median of thr^ tdevision 

sets; 70% report owning 2-4 sets; 

• Tte subjects rq;>orted watching a median of two h&as ci television a day. 
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Hie iiom^hw tt^vision watching habits of the subjects indicated the type of piogmms 
they repotted watching tnxm and least (^ken: 

• The most conaiKKily cited '*fovoriite*' progfams w«e Ol^£& LA-Law. and 

The Wonder Years! 

• Tte most coitBtionly cited "favorite** movies were The Wizairi of O r and 

Batman: 

• F^c^nims that the nonnative subje^ claimed to watch "usually" m ''always" 

were the news (59%). The Cosby Show (52%), *'sit-a>ms** (52%), drama 
(46%), and re-runs (46%); 

• Progmm that die iKMmati^ subject daim«l to watch "sddc»n" or "ne^^" 

woe St. Hsgwht^ a6%). The Young Qngs (73%), It's Garry Shandling's 

Sbsm. (73%). Hill Sni^ Blues (^%), LAJ^ (62%) 2 and 

ihliiysomcthing(60%). 

It was the metafictionai programming on the survey, then, that appeared to be the least 
watched, indicating that the noraiative viewer had either little familiarity or little love for the 
style. Fun data on prefeired progiamming is given in Table B. 

Of the options given to them, then, the subjects seemed to watch metatelevision 
programming the least of any type (although again, it was not identified as such to them). 
This programming is, ostensitdy, aim«i at the type of demographic the subjects rqir^nt. 
Its limited appeal among this grcwp is perhaps due to its overall obscurity in the ratings. 

TteText 

The final episode of St Elsewhere. The Fat Lady Sings," brings the series to a 
ccRnpUcated and difficult ooncludon as it gives final indulgence to the sort of setf- 



A program listed by some as a favorite was apparendy never watched by others. 
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reflexivity ami ui^t»tuality cofiuimn to the Wlial follows is a list of events in lite 
text tltat stride tliis r^eaiche- as self-rcftexive, liopefully pr»«i^ in a fashirai analc^us 
m its matt^-of-farl presentation on ti^ show. Tte leador may find Ids or her own 
re^KHi^ to thess dements based on familiarity with the item to which th^ refo*. 
This is not meiait to be a oontpid»nstve list; oth^ refenmc^ may have eluded this 
researcher and the subjeets. The list is dividol into the rategories intMtextuaiity Q.^ Sl 
Elsewhere refming to other television |»ograms) and sdf-f»nsdousness (ie., St» 
Elsewhere lefering to itsdf as a tdevision {m)grBm). 
Intertextuality 

• Dqmrting Dr. Fi^us (Howie Mandd) says to ai^ther doct<Hr: *Tm 

through here. It's the end of the world as we know it, and I feel fine." 

• I^. AuscMaiKier (Norman Uoyd), %eing an explosion, says: "Jumpin* 

J^l What was that nash7"3 

• An airplane crashes biu> the side ctf the ho^ital. 

• A patient named General Samoff is advised to cut down on his television 

viewing. 

• An orderly whose path in the hallway is blocked by equipment advises 

another c»derly to **Move that gumey, Hal.** 

• Patholo^st Dr. Navino (Cindy Pickett) describing an ac^dent fatality 

recxvds "Patient 4077. Blake, Heniy. Cause of death: injury sustained 
during helicopter crs^." 

• A young doctor (Bruce Oreenwood) tells a patient that "Floyd the hospital 

barber has been here a long time. He may bury us all." 



^ This is actually a recun^t line throughout the enthe run of the soles. 
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• A group of departing firiends (Sagan Lewis, Howie Mandel, Qndy 

l^ckett, David Mmst) enpges in a group hug and dien stumble as a 
group owt for a box of tissue 

Sclf-oMisciousness 

• Dr. Morrison (David Morse) is given an "I survived St Elsewhere hat" 

The name of the hospital is St Eligius. 

• The new, inept m^lical resictent is nani»i Dr. Brandtm Falsey. 

• The MTM kitten is hocriced up to an EKG ami {Hoceeds to gococte 

blue and die at the end of the episode. 
While this type of self-reflexive hijinks were evident in every epi^xle, they are particularly 
rclied-upon in the conclusion. 

The qjilogue of the epi«)& pre^ts a particularly challenging textual pus^e, one that 
was not altogetho- welt revived by eith« the ^levi^ &i^cs or the show's regular 
audience. I^. Ausdilander has just died a strdee. A bearded Dr. WestphaU (Ed 
Flandos) and his autistic son. Tommy (Chad Allen), lis^n to opem in Au^hlandei's office 
as it begins to snow. Tommy looks out the window and watches the snow fall. The 
hospital is seen torn the rait^de and it begins to shake clui^ly up and down in the snow, 
as if tte camera operator woe shaking. 

Suddenly the scene shifts to a dark and cramped apartment. Nomian Lloyd, the actor 
who plays Auschland^, is sitting hi an easy chab r^dhig the paper and Tommy is playing 
with a gla^ snow-globe paperweight at his feet Ed Flanders, who plays Dr. WestphaU, 
enters clean-shaven and wearing a haid-hat and jeans. He calls Norman Lloyd "pop" and 
asks if Tommy has been behaving. They bodi comn^t cm how Tommy is wraj^ied up in 
his own woiid, staring at the globe day in and out Flanders takes the globe and places it 
on the television as the thite exit the room to eat dinn^. The camera ddlies in on the 
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globe to reveal that insde it is a miniatuFB ctf St EUgiia ^th snow falling all anmnd it 
The ftaim fi^Kzes sigtiifyiflg the end of the q>iso^ and the series. 

This was the text that the 37 subjects viewed and commented upon, their reactions to 
it woe as div^se as the lext is ccMnplicated. 

Findings 

In order to discuss imlividiial reader-iespon^ it is impotant to leco^iize the 
"nraimtive re^nse" that the subjects gave to this j^gram, calculated using ail response. 
Full data is attached in Table C 

Among the mntimtive re^n^ to the last episode of St El^where were: 

• 83% disagreol or strtnigly di^gr^ with die statement **this show docifn't 

make sense"; 

• 72% agreed or sttongly a@^ with the statement "I like this show"; 

• 69% disagreed or strongly disagr^ with the statement "this show confii^ 

me"; 

• 64% agreed m strongly agreed with the statement 'Td liice to see more of this 

show"; 

• 86% disagreed or strongly disagreed with the stateri^t "this show was too 

coinpHcatcd"; 

• 64% disagreed strongly disagreed with the statement "I ne^ed to sm more 

episodes"; 

• 86% disagree! or strongly disagreed with the statement "the whole thing was 

wchd". 

This gives a picture of a group of mibjects who generally felt comfortable with the level of 
con^lexity of the show, who felt they undostood it, and who said they liked it 
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The normadve view^, tl»n, saw little in the episcxie that was woithy of tl^ir 
conftision; they didn't deaoet anydiing in the text that led thon to perceive its pc^tmodem 
ccm^w *y. What asked wfaetho' they had seal lefe^oes tooths* tdevision shows or 
movies, the majcHity rqxmed m^ing. The numbm that did detect s<»nething unusual 
were small: 

• Only 10% felt that the sc&ic In tl^ pathology I&b where patient 40T7 was 

ideiitifted as Hemy Blake was a ref«enee to M*A*S*Hi 

• Only 10% felt that the »R}w>gk^ wi» a lef^Km^ to a movk: fOtizen Kane 

was the nxm-oflen di J^i 
*> Only 19% report^ bearing dialogue stdra from song lyrics CJun^in* Jack! 
What was that flash?" was the mc^-crften cited); 

• Only f»ie in four felt something peculiar was hf^pening at the emUng, but they 

couldn't always articulate what it was. 
The significant ievelati(m here b that in meters of intertextuality and ^If-ieflexivity, thr^ 
in four of die subjects did not lepoit noticing anything that stnidc diem as different from 
their cndinary diet of [m^grams. 

Looking at normative responses alone, however, obscures the subtle and highly 
differentiated F^pon^ that ^)ecificaudiem:ememb^ made. Subjects with unusual 
demographic characteristics, for example, often produced unusual responses to the show. 
Son» who seoned to be likely candklates for wide-ranging intapre&dons of the episode 
saw nothing challenging or rranaricable in it Otw 25 year old female subject who report 
viewing a considerable amount of metageneric and self-reflexive television programs (e.g. 
TheYounpOnciL Satmday Nipht Uve. MID. a media consumer who might s^ likely 
to find meaning in St. Elseyhere's intertextualhy, repented few unusual obsovadons. In 
spite of her inability to atticulate any metafictkmal messages in die text, she agreed that she 
liked die episode and disagree with statements diat die qrisocte "didn't make any sense," 
"confused n^,** "was too conr located," and "I ne«led to see more qiisodes." There were 
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other subjects similar to her, viewers who watched a lot of television including a lot of 
sophisticated programming, but saw nothing but nrore-or-less straight narrative in this 
episode of St. Elsewhere, 

At the other cxtrenic was an 1 8 >'ear old male subject who reputed watching 4 hours 
of sit-coms and re-runs a day, strongly agreed that he watched a lot of television growing 
up, and read only 1/2 hour a day. He strongly agreed with the statements "this show didn't 
make any sense," "this show confused me," and "the whole thing was weird" and strongly 
disagreed with the statements "I liked this show," Td like to see more of this show," and 
"more TV should be like this." The show scorned to him to refer to General Hospital, and 
he reported the epilogue as a flashback in which the boy. Tommy, saw what was going to 
happen in the future. 

Intertextuality seemed to present problems for the normative viewer, but individual 
viewers noticed some of the references. One subject, fw example, caught that new resident 
Brandon Falscy was a reference to the people who make St Elsewhere (Joshua Brand and 
John Falsey ). Perhaps most successful at this was a 20 year old male subject who 
reported ownership of four televisions with four hours watched daily. He was the only 
subject to report that the "Move that gumcy, Hal" line was a reference to Late Night with 
David Letterman (whose director is Hal Gumey); importantly, the subject reported that Late 
Uishl was one of his favorite television programs. This subject was also one of the few to 
catch the pathology lab "patient #4077, Henry Blake" reference as a reference to the demise 
of the MacLaine Stevenson character on M*A*S*h: the subjected listed M*A*S*H as 
another of his favorite programs. Aluiough he reported that he had never seen St. 
Elsewhere, he accurately reported recognizing William Daniels' (Dr. Craig) voice as the 
voice of the car KITT on Knight Rider > This subject seemed slightly more familiar with 



^ Not an occurrence of meta-tclevision, but the mark of an avid television watcher nonc- 
the-less. 
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the oonvoiticnis m^televisioii than the iKmnative view^, leporting that he watched 
The YcMing Ones a fair amount and Mopnli;^ting airi It's Oanry Shamfling's Sho^ often. 
The epilogue of the ^ow [nov«l dUflCv iforhfan^howevQ-iheinteipreteditas ''a 
flashback of some Idnd" but said diat he had "not a damn di^" as to what it meant 

His difficulty with interpitting ihe ending of the qsisode is indicative of noost of the 
conments. Inoidcrto^niqKiietheiranaly^of theepilogt^thediscussicmof itc^be 
separated into three aspects: one, at what time it is meant to be taking place; two, what role 
the boy. Tommy, plays in it; and three, what it means in the context of the rest of the show. 

For those who reptmed noticing that stmiething peculiar had happened at the end of 
the show, thdr intfflpetatk}ns of wtoi it is taking plKe «ui be roughly categmized into 
four types: one, it was a flashback or piequd (as the subj^ above reported); two, it was a 
flash fcKwaid or a nomwA forward progression of dm^ dnee, it was soant odier, difflcult- 
to-define tin^ or four, it was not in die same time frame at all (e.g., it was a workl-widiin- 
a-wcn-ld, it was in die child's mind, etc.). 

Five subject felt it was a flashbadc (inclikUng the subject (tei^^ribed abcve). A 27 
year old male viewer who rcpOTts watching 1 hour of television and often watching St, 
El^where felt that the epilogue was a reference to when the hospital was first built and Dr. 
Au«;hIand^cameintotakecl»rgeofit A 20 year ohinmle subject who had never 
watched St Elsewhere but ^u^hes 3 hours of television a day felt that it only Hashed back 
a few years, to wten Tcxmny was younger and Dr. Westphall had not yet left d» ho^ital. 
Odiers repcmed sindlar in^ipretadons. 

Two subjects saw die epilogue as a forward progression of time. A 17 year old 
female viewer who rqpons watching 2 hours of television daily with no exp^em^ 
watchhig St Elsewhere felt dtat I^. Westphall and Tcnmqy had just gcme home; this 
subject a{qiffinendy did not inteipr^ Ute character |dayed by Norman Uoyd to be in any way 
related to Vs. Auschlander. A 21 year okl female subject who had only watched "one of 
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two" episodes previously felt that the actcH^ were playing their usual chaiactors, but that 
somehow Auschlander hadn't really died. She felt the scene was taldng plac^ the next day. 

Ore subject felt that she was winching soms &xt of parallel thne, stating "I got tl» 
impresskm that die two soen^ were qqxidte: hi cxie they are without Auschlander loddng 
out, in the other they are with Auschlander looking in." She is referring to Tommy looking 
out the window of the hospital prior to the epilogue, then Tommy loddng into the glass 
globe during the ei^logue. This subject was a 2 1 year old female who watches three hcHirs 
of television daily, watched a naoderate amount of St. Elsewhere, and lists L.A. Law. 
thirtysomething and CSiina Beach as her favorite stows. Several subjects described die 
ef^gue as a r^oeiK^ 10 Tommy's inner worki and hence not hi the same time fi^^ 
the rest of the series. 

The role that Tommy play»l in the sedss was also subject to varying inteipretations. 
The idea that what had transpired prior to the epilogue was happening in Tommy's mind 
was the most common Interpretation. "Maybe Saint Elsewhme . . . was all in the child's 
mhtd** rqx)rted a 24 year old male who watches 4 hoiss of televiskm daily Init sddom 
watched St Elsewhere. "The stoiy wasn't real — neitho- was the hospital; (diey woe) all 
the imagmattoi of die autistic boy," reported a 19 year old female who watches 5 hours of 
televisi<m a day includuig watching St Eligwhere "often." A 24 year old nmle who 
watches 2 hours of television a day and repcnrts "always" watching St Elsewhere said tiiat 
Tommy really was 

"die autistic son of a construction (who) looked at the snow 
globe all day and imaghied die stoiy of Saint Elsewhere. The last shot 
was like arizen Kane, when Welles dies ami tite snow^pe falls out of 
his hand. They dcm't say if the boy will play with the snowscape again. 
It should have been dropped and broken." 
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A group of five subjects discussing the show fdt thst th«pe was a coimection between the 
dianffiter bdng oamed Tommy and the title diaiaeter of The Who's rock opera JSSXUWL 
about a seif-obse^ed and self-hK;lo^ '*(teaf, dumb and blind kid." 

As to what the qiilogue meant, intopietations were ^pmc but invariably unique. 
Perhaps to resist the discontinuity that the epilogue presented in the context of the rest of 
the slmw, mc 36 y«ir old female who lepcmed often watdiing St. Eiajwhere felt that it 
was metaphorical; Dr. Wes^hall always regarded Dr. Ausdilander as a fatho* figure, so 
hare they beoune fatter and son (this impli« that^ intnpreted the rest of the soies, not 
the epilogue, to be what was **r^y happening"; it was the epik^ue and not the series that 
took place in someone's mind). A 22 year old female who claimed to watch 5 to 10 hours 
of television a day and reported watching St Elsewhere "often" said 

"the ending means that the memories and ups and downs faced by the 
peqde at St Eligius and possibly mankind are 'bottted up' like the 
water and snow in the glass bubble and saved fcnev^ somdiow." 
Her use of the tenn "St Eti^us" pohits to time than a pa^g familiarity with the stow. 
A 22 year old f»tiale who watehes 4^ hours of television a day but i»ver watdied £u 
Elsewhere said dtat pl^ng the snow globe on the tdeviskm stt at the ending was 
anatogous to the NBC television network tracing the show "m the shelf." 

P^haps the most Kiphisticated intnpretatimi ctf the qjilogue was rqxnted by a 24 
year old female who watches 1 1/2 hours of television a day but, unlike most of the other 
subjects, reports that she reads books ii»re than she watches televisicm (by a two to one 
margin). taste hi favorite television shows and OH^vi^ was also distinct &omtl« 
nc»mative respcHise: she prefered the Discovety Qiannel and My Life as a Dog to the 
n<xinadve favmites Qssm aod ThftWiTtml irfOz. inlying an affinity fa- what is 
convendonally thought of as "higher brow" media.^ She stated that the q>ilogue was about 
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Ed Flanders (thts actm-) at some point in the fiiture temmAering when St Elsewhere was 
stUl (m the air, the shot of tt^ »tow-gtobe with St Eligius in It was for her analogous to a 
television s^ itself. For this subject, tl^ charactm in the epilogue are metaphors for loyal 
viewers of Sl Elsewhere watching the final episode. 

Many of the intertextualities and self-reflectkms of "The Fat Lady Sings" went 
unnoticed by the subjects. The "I survived St Elsewhere" hat struck no one as unusual. 
Theparalld betweoi the grcHip hug and Muffle for a ti^ue and the find episode «^Iiifi 
Maiy Tyler Mooie show was not pi^tifMied. Hie same is true <^ the reference to General 
Samoff <nr the charactor and pun borrowed fmm The Andv Griffith Show in the line "Floyd 
tl» ho^ital barber has been l»re a long time, lie tm^bwy tisalL" Afulld^crlpdonof 
how the metafictional elements were read is given in Table D. The ability to cte^xie a t^t 
as densely postmoctera as The Fat Lady Sings" is tmsed on a coti^licated am! deqily 
posonal patt^ of beliefs, rei^g habits, and television viewing. It could be argu«l that 
no two viewers saw the same St Elsewhere. 

Auttsm: A New Model? 

The inteijRetadon of tfie qnlc^e as homc^c^us to the iu:t of viewing tte final 
episode of the show is a sophisticated one, one that recognizes the process of 
metaconnnunication as it functions. Although whm doing reader-response criticism it is 
inappropriate and invalid to point to one interpretation as the correct one,* this interpretation 



S ■High-" and XowW aie problematic lenns used heie only in leference id their 

popular p^ception, not as an endorsement of their implicit assun^tions about ediKmdcm 
and taste. 

^ To do so wcHild actually invalidate the value <^ doing reader-r^p<Mise criticism in ht first 
place; it is the diversity of r^ponses that is sought, not the "accuracy,** which would 
represent a throw-back to criticism before Frye. 
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is a posuasive one and does serve to evoke the need for a broader model of irodia 
reception. 

If one were to fellow the homdogy intojHetatlon to its Iogk»l coiKlusioi, the 
metaplH>rth{a is imjdtedftHr the media audioice is a startling one. The varied and personal 
response the viewm showed to this qpisocte of St. Elsewhere sugg^t that, in a sense, 
each of them was watctdiig it frcm thek own p»!^pective, theur own mM, a woM whkh 
tlmy could not easifyammmni^tevddimher viewers. In^seiM».tl»finalq^sofeof Sl 
Elsewhere sugge^ that the n^dia audience is con^ttit^ of view^ metaphorically similar 
to a pivotal char^to's onodcmal omdition: audsm. 

Such a model fie»'m»iiarecqiii(m has themedcalfnec^ient Michel deC»teau 
(1984) has afaeady used the term "audsm" to apply to reading. He states that 

as unrecognized pnxlucers, poets of their own acts, silent discoverers of 
tteir own paths in the jungle of funcdonalist ratk)nality, contsumo^ 
prodiK^ dmni^ thdr signifying practices somediing that might be 
ccmsidered sinnlar to the "wantkdng lines" drawn by audstic chil<faen: 
"imiirect" or "errant" trajectories obeying their own logic (p. xviii). 
What is the somce ci those tnyectori^? The social and media condititming ^p^enced by 
each monber of the nndia audience. Jenldns' study of reader responses to Star Trek 
(1988), also based on the work of de C^^teau, similarly shows how readers rewrite or 
"poach" p«s)nally significant imaning Horn tdevision texts. 

Tommy's autism, (tescdb^ in the epilogue as "evoyday, a world of his own," is a 
usdul metaphor for recepdcm that concedes asp^ of the hypodermic needle, reading 
television, and hyporeality. The fashion in which Tommy kx^s into the toy and the work! 
in the globe he create tha:e, a world OHisdtuted and m^ c^iherent in his imagination, is 
analogous to the diversity of ways that televi ik>n is viewed. The meaning of television 
(and if one subsoibes to Derrida's grammatology [1976], all c(»nmunk»tion) is ultimately 
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constituted in the act of tmption, a pro^ss that makes it neoessaiily posonal and 
inaccessible, just as the thwghts in T<mmiy*s head are inaccessible. 

Many of the subjects fcmd it difficult not only to undmtand "The Fat hsAy Sinp,** 
but also to describe what they hiul^n on the scv^ let alone interpr^ it Familiarity with 

previous episodes of Sl Ekewhene may or may not have been a hnost. dii^iending an an 
infinite nunriie- of influences, Klappefs multi^ep flow of mining (1960), into the 
subject Familiarity with oth^ iM)Stntodem televi^m ^ows may may not have given 
the subjects the eyes with which to read metafiction on St. ElMiwhere. 

Conclusion 

There exists a homology between what "The Fat Lady Sings" is and the way it is 
watched, reminiscent of the "homology hypottesis" proposed by Brumm^ (19S8) in the 
context of pornography being viewed on the VCR. Brummct asserted that VCR viewing of 
pomograjrfiy allows the viewer to contrd and comnKxiify the film's contrait in a manner 
analogous to the arch^ypal nmle treatment oi f«nales in a pornographic text Simdiariy, 
viewing St. Elsewhere pnxliK^es in the viewer an entirely subjective response analogous to 
Totnmy*s autism. 

Oeariy, the use of merely nonmtive data is ikH indicative of the breadth am! cfepth of 
re^xHises readers are apt to have to a text The use (tf pivdy noimative data should be 
u^ by television programmers, and then only advisedly; studoits of televisiooi criticism 
should use it only in contrast to the ^lecific reada>-responses of single viewers. The 
ncmnative re^xmse did not imply an audstic re^nse by the audience; eveiy individual 
refuse to the show did. 

In its final moments, St Elsewhere seemed to reject the i(tea that the St Eligius was 
contn^led by patients, doctors or junkies; at the same time, it was interpreted to be 
rejecting the notion that the meaning of television is controlled by passive viewns, readers, 
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or hypencalists. The only meaning in St Eligius and St Elsewhere was the subjective 
meaning given to it by an autistk; observo-. Not eveiy television watcher is a "patient,** a 
"{rhysidan," or evm a "junlde," although a great cteal reac^-respon^ criticism treats 
tiiemassnch. 

This sttKiy is far from (KH^usive on the manner in which St. Elsewhere can be read 
or on the use of actual reader-responses to the process of reader-response criticism. 
FUitt^ ii^hodotogical toting of tte Recqrtion ThecHy hypothesis is r^ired, including 
largCT samples and more accurately cross-rcfcrenoed demographic data on televi^on 
viewing patterns, personal beliefs, ami the kinds of responses they elicit TTiis sttidy is at 
best an imUcmion of the kind of hypothesis-te^g that can be done and the scm of results it 
might elidt The most accurate and interesting conclusions will no doubt be ^n^ted from 
re^arch^ mme fkmUiar with research methocblogy and 1^ familiar with literary 
criticism. 

Pdiaps every program will generate interpretations that indicate that viewing is 
hcmidogous to die infogram it^ (just as every text to scrnie extent invents its own 
language), a discovery that would inq^ly that form, ccmtent, and recq>ti(m are as 
inseparable as theorists such as Derrida imply. Whether or not that proves to be the case, it 
is cl^ that the viewers of StElsewhCT^ approach it tl^ way Tommy does: autistically. 
This program is received in a unique way by every viewer, a process of reception that they 
find difficult, even impossible, to ardculate. 
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Primary Text 

"The Fat Lady Sings." St. BlSCWhOT (NBC Tdcvisten Network) 
MTM Piroducdons. 

Teleplay by Bruce Pattrow and Mark Tinker from a stCHy by Tom Fcmtana, John Tinker, 
and Channing Gibson. 

Directed by Mark Tinker. 

Pcodu(^ by John Tinker and Channing Gibson. 
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